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THE LIFE BEYOND. | societies into which the Christian church is at pres- 
aa eh cee es | ent divided. But these divisions in their earlier 
nem the dell hoses: & but an | development were not brought about without trial 
ia, iatecs but giblaen ablink thin sean and opposition, which in the more Christly spirit of 
ha catia ade Manilla ke ation Ae dhe our own age is yielding to that love and good will 








which enables us to agree to differ. 
































































































































or ee ee en ee The question we are to consider at this time 
ne oes =! ee Cito ; relates to the Fundamenta! Doctrine of the Society of 
ra r eae = Friends,—to the basis of principles upon which it 
a makes a claim to be recognized as a branch of the 
| Christian church, and to belong to the great brother- 
VY : hood of believers in the mission of Jesus, the Christ, 
It and in the saving power of his gospel. The Society 
F of Friends, in its coming before the people, brought 
no new doctrine for their acceptance. Its mission 
ae 2 was to call the Church back to its first declaration of 

+ faith,—faith in the revelation of the D.vine w 
ead ; to each soul ; faith in that Light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, and in the 

| testimony of the Beloved Son,that The revelation 
\"\ i the Christ to the soul of man is the rock pon j h the 

-" . ee F ; Church i8 Ouill Matt. 16:18 

; are ee : The germinal! thought of this declaration is as old 
. as the history of man who, when he began to think, 

) + \ toa } ’ ' he hy ivy alf f ' 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND | 92° ‘© write his ae — oe ee ne 
RACE STREETS MEETING. a nnoings ilie¢, and O tp relia air ne _ to the 
Being who created him, felt the impulse of “‘a power 

IT has already been mentioned in tl INTELLIGENCER 





not of himself” that revealed to him his divine 
AND JOURNAL thatthe monthly meeting’s cor tt in 














origin, and he wrote “The Lord God formed man 
harge e First-day Schools at 15th I Rac streets ¢ ’ 
' ‘ ( ‘ of the dust of the earth,and breathed into his nos- 
irr t i f iference iss a purse study 
‘ een ee : trils the breath of life; and man became a living 
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it the winter. A short paper is first read, and discussior : 





by those present follows As the matter presented will be What do these words of the most ancient chron- 





19th century ‘ 
the publication of the papers, with the secretary’s minutes | light that learning and research, and the clearer 
appended. We give, first, that read on Eleventh month 





sal 
interesting to our readers generally, we begin this week icler mean for us of this > Surely,in the 











knowledge we now have of the relations we sustain 


Sth. when the course of study was eutered or 





; to the Creator, if we had no other testimony to the 
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Divine indwelling, this were sufficient to satisfy the 


PAPER: THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE craving of the immortal life for soul communion with 






SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. its Maker,—that life which cannot find its true 
Every association, whether it be religious, social, | peace, its rightfu 





inheritance—until it has a cor 
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or civil, must establish its right to exist before it can 





scious, inward sense of the Divine presence. 
be accepted as a factor in promoting the welfare of “ T shall be satisfied 


the human family. A declaration of principles isthe | ness,” (Psalm 17: 15 





, when I awake with thy like- 
wrote the Psalmist. Before his 
first essential,to bring the movement before those time, among the oldest records of man’s knowledge 
for whose benefit it is intended, or whose coopera- | of God, the patriarch Job declared: “ Tnere isa spirit 
tion is desired. And this declaration of principles is | in man, and the breath of t! 


the Almighty giveth them 
the foundation for all future action in the direction | understanding.” (Job 32: 5 And, later on in his 
indicated. 


experience, he was fain to give this testimony: “I 
The right to thus band together for the advance- | had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
ment of some special line of Christian thought—to | now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself, 
direct attention to some dogma or ritual believed by | and repent in dust and ashes.” (42 
its adherents to be essential to the salvation of the | It may be asked, What do we as Friends under- 
soul—has given to the world the various sects and ! stand by Immediate Revelation? 
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defines itin substance as “ That divine and inward 
illumination by which God, through his own spirit, 
makes evident and clear of itself his will, forcing by 
its own evidence and clearness, the well disposed 
understanding to assent; irresistably moving the 
same thereunto, even as the common principles of 
natural truths do move and incline the mind toa 
natural assent.” That there is no true knowledge of 
God but that which is revealed inwardly by his own 
spirit, is the fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 
It is a doctrine that has been held, as we have seen 
in all past religious history, but the duty fell upon 
Friends to reaflirm it as the foundation of the Chris- 
tian church, and make it the central point of the 
faith they profess. 

That there have been occasions in which those 
professing to hold this doctrine have fallen into error, 
and claimed more for themselves, as instruments 
through whom our Heavenly Father communicated 
his will, than the truth would warrant, is no argu- 
ment against the authority upon which it is based. 
It serves to illustrate the great lesson of the apostle: 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and 
not from ourselves.” 

In the closing words of the ministry of Jesus, the 
Apostle John makes this record, “‘ The Comforter— 
the Holy Spirit whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said uato you.” (John 
14: 26.) The same beloved apostle, in his general 
epistle, bears testimony to the fulfillment of this 
promise: “ Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, 

and the anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and ye need not that any one 
teach you, but as his anointing teacheth you con- 
cerning all things (I. John 2: 27), Again, he declares: 
“Hereby we know that we dwell in him and he in 
us, because he hath given us his spirit. (I. John 4: 
13.) While the Society of Friends accepts as true 
thedeclaration of the Apostle Paul to Timothy, (II. 
Tim.3: 16): “ Every Scripture inspired of God is 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work.” It bears a most emphatic testi- 
mony to the great truth, so abundantly testified to 
in the Scriptures themselves, and in the experience 
of multitudes since they were written, that the same 
source of inspiration that gave forth the Scriptures is 
as free and fall now as it ever was in any former age, 
and the seeker after a knowledge of God bas the 
same witness within his own soul,— the spirit of 
truth, which will lead into all truth.”’ 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

On Eleventh month 8th, at the opening meeting of the 
Conference First-day school for the 
season of 1891-92, we entered upon the study of the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends, in accordance with the plan out- 
lined by the monthly meeting's committee in charge. Na- 
thaniel E. Janney, clerk, made a few introductory remarks, 
in which he urged upon Friends the importance of a gen- 
eral participation in the proceedings, and the necessity that 
all remarks should be brief and to the point. He then 


class of Race street 








read a short paper by Louisa J. Roberts upon the subject 
for the day, “The Fundamental Doctrine of the Society of 
Friends,” treating it mainly from the standpoint of its 
Scriptural authority. We were reminded that the Society 
of Friends, in its coming before the world, offered no new 
doctrine for acceptance, but that its mission was to call the 
Church back to its early faith in the revelation of the 
Divine will to each human soul. This doctrine of imme- 
diate revelation not only dates back to the time of Jesus, 
who answered Simon Peter’s word : ‘ Thou art the Christ,” 
with the words: “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which art in Heaven,” but it is 
found also among the earliest records of man’s knowledge 
of God, as when Job declared: “ There is a spirit in man, 
and the breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” 
The Society of Friends, therefore, came not as exponents 
of a newly-discovered truth, but to reiftirm this long rec- 
ognized and fundamental doctrine as the foundation of the 
Christian Church. The Spirit of God which entered into 
the men of old, giving them the inspired thoughts which 
have come down to us across the centuries, is as full and 
free now as it was in any former age, and each one has 


| only to turn for guidance to that “spirit of truth which 


will lead us into all truth.” 

A time for general discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. One Friend thought that the founders of our 
Society showed their Divine leading when they offered this 
one simple thought as the central doctrine of their new 


| organization, and considered that it was this fact that had 


enabled the Society to pursue its way with so much moder- 
ation and forbearance since. He alluded to the more and 
mere general acceptance of this belief by people of all de- 
nominations, and thought that its effect had been to make 
many Friends drift away from us, and think that the So- 
ciety of Friends has completed its work in the world. 
But until our fundamental principle becomes the funda- 
mental principle of the entire Christian Church, we have 
work to do and a reason to exist as a distinct body. 

A few words from various other Friends brought us to 
the hour for adjournment. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS AT WASHINGTON CITY. 

On Fifth-day morning, the 19:h, J. W. Roberts put 
me on board the boat for Washington (my companion, 
Emily Jackson, having gone the day before), where 
as previously arranged, I was met by Walter Walton, 
and daughter Sarah, with her friend C. J. Shoe- 
maker, from Goose Creek, Va. We had a pleasant 
ride on the river; upon landing went directly to B. 
and H_ H. Hendrickson’s, where we had been kindly 
invited to house while in the city. Friends desiring 
we should attend the Washington meeting on First- 
day morning rather than make an appointment for 
some evening in the week, and my companion never 
having visited the Capitol or places of interest in 
Washington, we stayed, as requested, thus delaying 
our homeward journey a few days. 

W. W. and our young friends accompanied us, 
first to the National Museum, where there is much to 
interest; bat it is impossible in a brief visit to cover 
profitably much of the ground. We saw two large 
stone images, one weighing several tons (they weigh 
from three to thirty tons, it is said, in their great va- 
riety), from Easter Island in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, 2,000 miles distant from land, this distance 
seeming to account for the continuance of idol worship. 





We also saw the fetishes and other objects connected 
with the religion of the Pueblo Indians in great va- 
riety of forms, some resembling small animals. The 
original plaster model of the Statue of Liberty, by 
Crawford, isin this building, from which was cast 
the bronze statue surmounting the dome of the Capi- 
tol. It standsin a pool of water, in which are many 
goldfish, surrounded by tropical plants. The display 
of agates and other precious stones is very fine. We 
saw an immense petrified land tortoise, and imagined 
the feeling one would experience to meet such a 
monster on our highways. 
ested in the great variety of animal life, from the 
mouse to the elephant. A Mexican cart from Paso 
del Norte was a most ponderous, unwieldy looking 
object ; the wheels were almost solid blocks of wood. 
There were specimens of steam engines, plows, etc., 
of the early inventions, showing the great advance- 
ment of modern mechanical! skill. The mummies are 
unsightly objects, and the idea they suggest is in 
strong contrast with the growing favor in which cre- 
mation is held to day. 

We next visited the Capitol. 
nificent structure. The entire length is 751 feet, 
the depth 324 feet, the height from the 
ment floor to top of the Statue of Liberty 
nearly 300 feet. The material of the walls 
the Central building is sandstone—painted 


It is indeed a mag- 


is 


to 


resemble the white marble of which the “ exten- 


sions” are built. The columns of pure white marble 
are each in one solid block, from quarries at Cockeys- 
ville, Md. One of the officials in the basement, who 
had been there thirty years, showed us into some of 
the committee rooms, and we looked with interest 
at the famous historical pictures in the rotunda, and 
the others on the staircases, and elsewhere. The 
Supreme Court was in session and we sat a few 
minutes; a western navigation case was being ar- 
gued ; looked into the empty and silent chambers of 
Senate and House, and after trying the “ whispering 
gallery’ and finding it successful, left with much 
unseen, glad to get home and rest. The next morn- 
ing our friend H. H. H. accompanied us first to the 
“ Tndustrial Exhibit.” Here we found the “ Kansas 
Exhibit” as displayed at the Centennial Exhibition, 
in 1876, very well preserved through the passing 
years, with all the variety of grains, and grasses, 
fruit, and a fine display of minerals from that State. 
The models of fruit in this building were very ex- 
tensive and excellent, such immense apples and 
pears and other varieties. A beautiful exhibit of 
wax fruit models for the World’s Fair at Chicago, is 
in process of preparation, many of them being com- 
pleted and exquisitely painted. We saw the artist at 
his work and admired his remarkableskill. Wesaw 
arude “dragthrasher,” used in Asia Minor at the 
present time, consisting of wooden planks thickly 
pierced with sharp stones which are dragged over the 
wheat onthe ground. It takes fifteen days for two 
machines to thrash 300 bushels. We were shown a 
great variety of wood, so thin as to be transparent, 
each leaf or sheet representing transverse, radial, and 
tangential sections. The variety was very fine 
and beautiful. 
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We were much inter- 


base- | 


of 


the seed department—seeing many women engaged 
in making and labelling bags, and filling with seed. 
In the Agricultural Building, we saw women prepar- 
ing herbariums of the different flora of our country ; 
also a large table manufactured from Ualifornia red- 
wood—in one solid plank—11 feet 7 inches long by 
6 feet 1l inches in width. It has twice been exhib- 
ited in Paris. We saw other beautiful specimens of 
the redwood. Then we wended our way to the 
Treasury Department where we passed through the 
rooms where the women clerks count the notes, saw 
part of the process in printing them, visited the 
great bullion vaults, and the famous “cash room,” 
lined with marble. A short walk brought us to the 
White House. We did not care to wait until the 
morrow for reception day, when we might have seen 
more of the Presidential Mansion, and so were only 
| admitted to the East Room. We enjoyed the sense 
of spaciousness it gives, looked at the portraits of 
| Washington, Lincoln, and others on the walls, and 
| saw from the front windows with pleasure the beau- 
| tiful view across the lawn and down to the Potomac. 
| Then, desiring to see a friend there, we passed over 
to the immense pile, west of the White House, the 
State, War, and Navy Department building, where 
we were shown the diplomatic room, and the ex- 
tensive library room. In the latter, in a case, under 
glass, is the original Declaration of Independence. 
Many of the signatures are so faded that they are 
scarcely legible. We also saw a fac-simile of a treaty 
between Athenians and Chalcideans, in hieroglyphics, 
| made 446 B.C. We felt in the evening that sight 
| seeing, however enjoyable, was not our forle; rest 
was indeed most grateful in the home so hospitably 
provided for us. On Seventh-day evening, however, 
we visited the Corcoran Art Gallery, and enjoyed 
the pictures there collected. There is much here to 
interest even a novice like myseif—but far more for 
the artistic and cultivated. Much more remained to 
be seen, in this great city of “ magnificent distances ” 
but we were very glad to stop, without any thought 
of resuming the work. 

In the afternoon our kind hostess, H. H. Hen- 
drickson, took us to the “ Home for Destitute Colored 
Women and Children,” beyond the city boundary, 
on 8th street extended. Eliza Heacock is matron, 
and her sister Jane assistant. he building is quite 
commodious ; it was erected about eight years ago, 
though the institution has been in operation since 
1863, and the matron has been in the work for twenty- 
three years, evidencing that her heart is in the ser- 
vice. There are 118 children and ten old women in 
the Home. Some of the younger children sang for 
us “ The Shoemaker’s Song,” accompanying it by 
action ; also, “ Let us Walk in the Light of God.” 
There is a class of kindergarteners from three to five 
years, boys and girls; the older girls were busy knit- 
ting stockings and mittens, with pocket-aprons to 
hold their work. We looked in the sewing room 
where two women were engaged making the numer- 
ous garments needed in such a family; fifty-four 
dresses were fitted and partially made. The women 

| looked very comfortable in their rooms. All butone 





Then we made a hasty visit to | had been slaves, she a “lady’s maid” in the White 








House, in Andrew Jackson’s time. One of them 
said she “ never was brought up with colored folks,” 
seeming to take great pride in the fact; ‘“ Massa was 
very kind,” and had given her to his daughter. They 
bave three teachers, all colored. The two school- 
rooms are nicely fitted up with blackboards and 
necessary appliances. They keep the children till 
twelve years old, and have no difficulty in finding 
homes for them. They were collected before we 
left, when we had a little talk with them, and never 
saw children more quiet and well behaved. They 
have ample grounds for garden and play. In sight | 
of the Home is the “ Garfield Hospital,” and on our 
way we saw the “ Howard University,” for colored 
men. 

It looked very threatening as we returned in the 
twilight. The Weather Bureau said“ rain” for First- 
day, and we were prepared for a storm, but the 
morning came, and though not bright, it grew more 
favorable, and was a very mild, pleasant day. We | 
attended the meeting in the morning on I street, at 
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11 o’clock, which, though slow in gathering, was | 
quite good sized. During the assembling our first | 
experience in visiting this meeting was recalled, 
while the old house was in use, and I remembered 
how great the desire then was, followed by some 
effort afterward, that a new one might soon take its 
place, more fitting this metropolitan city, where visi- 
tors from every part of our country, who felt drawn 
to meet with Friends, might find a comfortable place 
of worship, and a warm welcome. A feeling of 


thankfulness arose that this hope had been realized, 
with the desire that wisdom might so prevail that it 
may continue acentre of life and helpfulness. As 
the silence deepened, the signs of the times were 
cited as significant,—that as a society we could not lay 
any distinctive claim to the doctrine of the “ Inner 
Light,” however believing we had been especially | 
entrusted (not in any partial way, but for availa- 
bility), with the charge of making manifest itssaving | 
efficacy. Our trust, it is true, had not found the | 
complete fulfillment it mignt, had we given evidence 
in the spirit of our lives that it did lead in paths of 
wisdom, and most especially to “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” which inflicts no bonds 
detrimental! to that “ peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” 


And while fully believing in our 
approach toward the realization or fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah: “ After those days, saith the 
Lord, I will pat my law in their inward parts and 
write it in their hearts, and will be their God 
and they shail be my _ people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, know the Lord; 
for they shail all know me from the least unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord ;” yet we asa relig 
ious society are not excused from our full measure 
of responsibility and faithfulness in bearing aloft 
our profession through living experience, toward | 
the coming of this brighter day. 

At the close of the meeting, after the social greet- 
ings, some of the company gathered for the First- 
day school exercises. There was an adult class led | 
by Frederic B. Pyle, who read a chapter from Mat- | 





thew. Some remarks were made by Jesse H. Holmes, 
referring to the “ manlinesss of Jesus,” as evidenced 
in the true moral courage and self-sacrificing spirit of 
Jesus in that season of deep proving. Some other 
expression was given, after which with heartfelt 
thankfulness in this closing service in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, we separated, going home with 
Franklin and Mary F. Steer, who have recently 
moved from Waterford to join their sons, who are 
engaged in business in thecity. We took tea with 
Perry B. and Susan W. Pierce,remembering the pleas- 
ant mingling with them years ago in their home, in 
care of Robert Roberts, on our way to meeting at 
Alexandria. Their son Talbot kindly accompanied 
us to the home of B. and H. H. Hendrickson, which 
had so hospitably opened its doors for us while in 
the city, and from whom we parted the next morn- 
ing for our homeward journey, grateful for the loving 
care and Preserving Power which had followed us on 
our way. Lm. £. 
Germantown, Pa., Eleventh month 24. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER’S VIEWS. 

In outward observance he is loyal tothe simple ways 
of his own sect. He dresses in a suit of black, cutin 
Quaker fashion, and in his speech to some extent re- 
taius the peculiarities of the people whose modes of 
life and forms of worship he prefers to any other. 
But, while he still clings to the formal formlessness 
of the Friends, he is in thought and faith almost too 
broad and free to be counted as a defender of any 
sect or denomination of Christians. He is thor- 
oughly emancipated from all dogmas, unless it be a 
grand, transcendent belief in the D. vine Immanence 
and in the constant witness of the Inner Light. As 
he seemed quite willing to speak to us on some of 
the deeper themes of life and religion, we listened 
eagerly, reverently, almost affectionately, to the 
words that fell from his lips. If I rightly recall the 
hour, he spoke in substance as follows. The Inner 
Light sets us free from all dogmas. That is the true 
citadel of our faith, and, when understood aright, is 
unassailable. The Eternal Spirit beareth witness to 
our spirits of all the necessary truths of religion. 
Everything of value to the soul! has its corresponding 
need in the soul, and God continually ministers to 
that need. Heretofore religioa has rested almost 
universally upon authority. The Divine law has been 
proclaimed as the Tuou shalt or the Thou shalt not 
of an arbitrary Being, who would not permit men to 
reason or to inquire concerning that law. This must 
all be changed. God did not dropthe Bible from the 
skies,and then go off and leave us, but with the 
written Word gave us also the Living Spirit and the 
Inner Light by which to think and reason and in- 
quire. The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. 
“As a boy,” he said, “ my only book was the Bible; 
from that and from an old dictionary I got my knowl- 
edge of English words, and these have always clung 
tome. Yet, in poetry, we cannot be very precise in 
the use of words, since the thought and sentiment 
transcend and elude all speech. I never wrote a 
hymn as such.” 

There is an absolute religion above all written 





































































revelations, and this rests at last upon absolute truth. 
Slowly the change is going on from old religious 
ideas to new facts; yet we have no cause for fear or 
alarm. It is a natural and necessary change, and 
the truth at length comes uppermost. The times are 
never so bad as some people imagine. The teachings 
of Christianity are founded on the needs of man. 
The real claims of Christ are based upon the perfec- 
tion of his life and character, and not upon his au- 
thority. His highest authority is in his perfect life. 
Mr. Whittier does not accept the doctrine of the 
trinity as it is taught in thecreeds. To him, how- 
ever, Jesus is no common man, but is a special and 
peculiar manifestation of the Divine. There is none 
equal to Christ, and he stands apart from the general 
order of humanity; yet his superiority was a differ- 
ence in degree only, not an essential difference in 
kind. Christ forever leads us on; but he, like our- 
selves, is always subject to the Father. 

In social and public life we need a larger recogni- 
tion of spiritual forces and ethical laws. As civiliza- 
tion advances we may look for this. At the begin- 
ning of the anti-slavery agitation, the Quakers, being 
non-resistants upon principle, and firm believers in 
moral forces, thought that evil might be removed by 
peaceful means. They said: Truth and justice ought 
to prevail. Let right principles be proclaimed and 
the emancipation of the blacks will gradually be 
achieved. They urged this amoug themselves, and 
some thirty or forty thousands of the colored race 
were freed by them. This they considered the Di- 
vine method; and they hoped that other bodies of 
Christians would accept and act upon this idea. The 
Quakers were never guilty of defending the institu- 
tion of slavery upon the authority of the Scriptures. 
But God’s ways are not our ways. The Civil War 
burst upon us; and, by blood and violence, the 
wished-for end came to paas. 

Whittier will always be remembered as our in- 
spired poet-militant, when that awful crisiscame. As 
Samuel J. May has truly said of him: “Of ali our 
poets, he, from first to last, did most for the abolition 
of slavery ; and all my anti-slavery brethren will 
unite with me to crown him as our laureate.” 

Referring to the great problem of immortality, he 
said: There is much restlessness at the present time 
in regard to a future state, and their are many who 
cannot patiently accept the blank uncertainty about 
the dead ; yet the silence of the grave is wisely or- 
dered, while we certainly have all the light we need 
for our daily living. Some day we may have more 
clear and definite relations with the future life; but 
there is no reason for us to murmer or complain. 
The Eternal Goodness reigns everywhere. And, as 
he was speaking, I could not but recall some of his 
conceptions expressed elsewhere,— 

“T have friends in spirit-land; 
Not shadows in a shadowy band, 
Not others, but themselves, are they 
The transition is simple and natural,— 
* Thou livest, Follen!—not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 
The burden of life’s cross of pain.” 


And, again, in “ Snowbound,” speaking of his sister ;— 
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“And yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old ? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ?” 

Annihilation, he said, was to be preferred to a 
state of eternal punishment; yet we may believe 
that, in the hereafter, good awaits us all. A future 
life he considers a moral necessity. It is demanded 
by the incompleteness and unsatisfactoriness of the 
present. Here our highest aspirations and noblest 
ideals are at best but broken fragments : they cal! for 
a fuller realization elsewhere. The hope and yearn- 
ing for continued existence is inborn and divinely 
given : all races partake of it, and reach upward fora 
larger and larger life. 

Mr. Whittier regards Channing as a hero and a 
saint, and felt that he was at one with him in his 
pure, ardent enthusiasm for humanity, and in his 
earnest defense of the rights of all men. The poet 
is still deeply interested in all social reforms, and in 
every movement which will help to open up larger 
opportunities for the best services of faithful men 
and devoted women. Thecry of the human never 
fails to move him, and his heart is quickly responsive 
to the suffering of man for man. To-day, as forty 
years ago, this serene prophet of the coming king- 
dom of God celebrates all brave, heroic deeds, and 
rejoices in all acts of fine renunciation. His optimism 
is not idle nor indifferent, but illustrates the resolute 
faith of those who, having done their part valiantly, 
quietly, and confidently, leave results with God. 

“T mourn no more my vanished years; 
Beneath a tender rain, 
An April rain of smiles and tears, 
My heart is young again. 


1 


‘That care 


and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges overpast 
In purple distance fair; 
‘That all the jarring votes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 
‘And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play 
And all the windows of my heart 


I open to the day.” 


Such is the gentle, reverent, loving spirit which 


so graciously crowns the closing years of his life. To 
those who have felt its tender influence it is more 
beautiful than any poem that ever flowed from his 


inspired pen; and they can repeat with grateful re- 


membrance the fitting tribute of Phebe Cary,— 


“ But not thy strains, with courage rife 
Nor holiest hymns, sha k a 
The rhythmic beauty of thy 
Itself a canticle of love 
W. ¢ r t I 


CULTIVATE a loving manner. How much harm is 
. 


done by a disagreeable Christian 


! Oh, it is a sad thing 
to fold up in a napkin the talent of manner, to lose 
the key of the casket, to forget the sesame to the 
hearts of men !—Faith and Works. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 47. 
TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1891. 
CHRIST RISEN. 
GoLDEN TExXT.—For asin Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be made alive.—I. Cor. 15: 22. 
READ John 20: 1-18. 

Arter the crucifixion two of the men in authority 
who had become disciples of Jesus, but secretly, for 
fear of the Jews,—Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus,—went to Pilate and obtained the body of 
their beloved Master, and with clean linen and spices, 
after the usage of the time, tenderly wrapping it, laid 
it in the new tomb belonging to Joseph, and closing 
the mouth of the tomb with a stone, went sorrow- 
fully to their homes. Matthew adds that the Jews, 
remembering that Jesus had said he would rise again, 
went to Pilate and asked for a guard of soldiers to 
keep watch over the tomb, which was granted them. 
Two of the women noted where he was laid, and re- 
turning home, prepared spices and such things as 
were used in embalming the dead, and as the next 
day was the Sabbath, waited until the following 
morning to perform the sad offices of affection. 

On the first day of the week, etc. The seventh day of 
the week was the Jewish Sabbath, and the first day 
was a secular day. The change of making it the 
Sabbath may have been a necessity of the early 
Christians because of persecutions to which they 
were subjected when holding their meetings on the 
Jewish Sabbath. But the change was made chiefly 
in honor of Jesus, whose resurrection morn was the 
first day of the week. 

Cometh Mary Magdalene. We are told that she 
came early. Her love for the dear Master, through 
whose power and influence she had been restored to 
usefulness and the respect of her friends, prompted 
the service which she had come to peform. Matthew 
mentions “ the other Mary” as bearing her company. 
They had prepared the spices with which the em- 
balming was done, and the only difficulty in the way, 
as other of the evangelists tell us, was the stone with 
which the mouth of the tomb was closed. 

Seeth the stone taken away. This led many to be- 
lieve that some one had been there and taken away 
the body of Jesus. 

Simon Peter and to the other disciple, eic. This 
“ other disciple” is John himself, who writes the ac- 
count. It is in this endearing way, “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” that he speaks of himself in con- 
nection with Jesus; and knowing of this love, we 
might be sure that John would be among the first to 
visit the tomb in which his friend and Master had 
been laid. 

So the disciples went away again. Not finding Jesus 
there, but seeing only the linen cloths lying, and the 
napkins, etc., they left and went to their own homes 
again. This is the testimony of John himself. 


But Mary [ Magdalene] was standing without, weeping. | 


This is not John’s statement as an eye witness, but 
must have been given by Mary when she returned 
from the tomb. It is a very tender and touching in- 
cident, and whilst we must adopt the language of 
Paul, “We know him no more after the flesh, but 
after the spirit,” it may give the same comfort to us 


who read it now, that it did to the sorrowing ones 
who then waited for the “ consolation of Israel.” 


The word Christ is derived from the Greek, and 
means “the anointed.” The Hebrew word meaning 
the same is the “ Messiah.” Both words refer to the 
custom of anointing the prophets or sacred teachers 
and rulers. This title was first given to Jesus by his 
disciples at Czesarea, in the northern part of Galilee, 
the event being recorded in Matthew 16: 13-20; Mark 
8: 27-30; and Luke 9: 18-21. Jesus at the same time 
acknowledged the title, and in the memorable inter- 
view with the woman of Samaria, soon after (see 
John 4: 26), he again claimed it. 

To the Hebrews this meant that he was the long- 
expected “deliverer ”’ sent from God to their scat- 
tered tribes, foretold by the prophets and promised 
in their traditions, who should bring them out from 
under their bondage to foreign nations. 

To the later Christians this title at length came 
to signify a manifestation of God in human form for 
the purpose of redeeming mankind from the bondage 
of sin. It was the one instance in which God ap- 
peared in a human being, for the purpose of showing 
man, in a sinless human life, how to rise superior to 
sin. 

To Friends it means neither of these, but more 
than these. To them Christ means the spirit of God 
that dwelt in the person of Jesus, and to which he 
was entirely subject, as he himself declared when he 
said, “I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear, 
I judge; and my judgment is just because [ seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the Father which sent 
me” (John 5: 30). Friends believe that this same 
Divine spirit, which dwelt in Jesus so eminently as 
to justly entitle him to the name “Christ” or the 
“Anointed,” or as the Hebrew is, “the Messiah,” 
dwells in all human beings in such measure as they 
will permit, or that it rules in every human soul to 
just that extent which each shall choose. 

This is the divine in the human, God in man, or 
as George Fox called it, the “ light within,” or as our 
topic puts it, “ Christ Immortal.” 

Let us make it even moreclear to onr comprehen- 
sion, for the subject has been so clouded with mystery 
by theologians that the Scripture meaning of it is 
seldom realized. 

“ God,” said Jesus to the woman of Samaria, “is a 
Spirit.” If we believe this, then we must believe 
that we enter into the union with the Divine by a 
spiritual act. When we are entirely governed by the 
spirit of love, by the spirit of justice, by the spirit of 
truthfulness and of purity, then are we in the pres- 
ence of God. Jesus says, “ The pure in heart shall 
see God.” John says, “‘ He who dwells in love dwell- 
eth in God, for God is love.” Paul says, “‘ They that 
are led by the spirit of God are the sons of God.” 

“ Jesus the Christ ” was eminently the Son of God, 


| because he was led by the Spirit of God; but the 


| 
| 


immortal Christ, that dwells in our hearts, a monitor 
of right and duty, that prompts us to every righteous 
thought and deed, makes us, too,the sons of God, if 
we will but be dutiful and obedient. Oar religion 
must be the cultivation of a righteous spirit,—a spirit 





of purity, a spirit of justice, a spirit of forbearance, a 
spirit of charity, a spirit of love. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

John was one of the two disciples who were the 
first to reach the sepulchre after Mary Magdalene 
had told them that Jesus was not there. He calls 
himself “the other disciple whom Jesus loved,” but 
it is mot difficult to identify the one of whom he 
writes as the John whose Gospel we are now study- 
ing. The account of what he saw, as he tells it, is 


very straight-forward, and not difficult of acceptance | 


by the most critical inquirer. Itis in full accord with 
all he gives of the proceedings against Jesus, from his 
arrest to the time when on the day of the preparation 
for the passover feast, the two honorable men had 
begged the inanimate body of their crucificed mas- 
ter from Pilate, that they might prepare it for burial, 
and we can well imagine how tenderly the naked 
form was wrapped in clean white linen, the hands 
and feet, mangled by the cruel nails that had held 
his tortured limbs to the cross, the side pierced by 
the spear of the Roman soldier, the saintly brow 
torn by the mockery of a crown, yet not the smallest 
bone broken. And they laid him in the new sepul- 
chre, the property of Joseph of Arimathea, wherein 
no one had before been buried. 

How modestly he tells that it was himself who 
outran Peter, and was the first to reach the tomb. 
Note, too, how circumstantial the details are: Stoop- 
ing down he saw the grave-cloths, but not until Peter 
came up and went in did he enter the sepulchre, and 
he adds, “ he saw and believed,” and they “ went 
again to their own home.” 

This ends the only record we have from an eye- 
witness to what transpired at the sepulchrein which 
Jesus was laid, on that eventfu |!morning of the first 
day of the week. John also adds, “as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that he must rise again 
from the dead,” and no where in his Gospel had he 
given the least idea of such a possibility ; it was the 


Comforter that would come to them, the Spirit of | 


Truth that would lead them intw all truth, that Jesus 
taught them to look for—to expect. 

What follows immediately is not John’s own tes- 
testimony ; perhaps it is one of those legends that 
gathered around the central fact of the empty sepul- 
chre, and in the lapse of years gained credence as a 
veritable record of what transpired at that time. 

John, in reporting what follows his own narrative, 
testifies that “many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples which are not written 
in this book, but these are written that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye might have life through His name.” 

Whether this as it stands recorded was written by 
the beloved disciple or added by the transcriber, we 
have no way of ascertaining. It is in entire har- 
mony with what he has elsewhere related of Jesus, 
and we may safely accept it as testifying to the fact 
of his resurrection, which was made the text of the 
apostles’ teaching and the ground of their faith in 
immortality and eternal life. It was left for Paul to 


see the full significance of the resurrection, who de- , The record is a noble one.— Independent. 
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clared, ‘Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him no more after the flesh 
but after the spirit.” Slowly, as the time went on, 
and the second coming of the Christ outwardly 
ceased to occupy the thought and encourage the faith 
of the church came into the hearts of believers a 
sense of nearness and fellowship with him in the 
spirit, and so the great hope was realized in the trans- 
forming of the outward life to the Christ spirit, and 
the resurrection came to represent that arising out 
of the earthly nature,—that leaving behind the 
grave clothes of tradition and of all that is subject to 
decay and death, and coming into the newness of 
the spirit over which death,—the death of that 
which is of the earth—has no power, for says the 
apostle, ‘this mortal must put on immortality ” not 


| alone at the end of the human existence, but in 


that higher sense of the resurrection of the spirit, in 
which ‘old things pass away and all things become 
new.” 


MOUND BUILDERS’ REMAINS FOUND. 
Tue official bulletin, sent out by the Chicago Fair 
management, contains the following: 

“The party which, under the direction of Chief 
Putnam of the Department of Ethnology, of the Ex- 
position, has been making excavations of the 
mounds in Ohio for three months or more, met with 
rare success on November 14th near Chillicothe, in 
making one of the richest finds of the century in the 
way of pre-historic remains. While at work on a 
mound 500 feet long, 200 feet wide, and 28 feet high, 
the excavators found near the center of the mound, 
at a depth of 14 feet, the massive skeleton of a man 


incased in copper armor. The head was covered by 


| an oval-shaped copper cap ; the jaws had copper mold- 


ings; the arms were dressed in copper, while copper 
plates covered the chest and stomach, and on each 
side of the head, on protruding sticks, were wooden 
antlers ornamented with copper. The mvuth was 
stuffed with genuine pearls of immense size, but 
much decayed. Around the neck was a necklace of 
bears’ teeth, set with pearls. At the side of this 
skeleton was a female skeleton, the two being sup- 
posed to be those of man and wife. It is estimated 
that the bodies were buried fully 600 years ago. The 
excavators believe they have at last found the king 
of the mound builders.” 

For though from out this bourn of time and space 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have passed the bar. 
— Tennyson. 


Tue final report of the treasurer of the Citizens’ 
Committee for the relief of the Johnstown sufferers, 
filed in Pittsburgh, Penn., a few days since, shows 
that the total amount of cash received was $833 343.06. 
The entire expense, including the preparation of the 
report of the Committee was only $631, and even 
this was paid privately so that every cent that was 
contributed for the relief fund went to the sufferers 
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RELIGIOUS SPECULATION. 
Tue term speculation seems, in its most common ac- 
ceptation, to be so far removed from religion, that to 
use the two words in connection may be deemed a 
misnomer; yet in the sense we desire to use it, no 
other word is so expressive. From the very earliest 
times there has been manifest in the mind of man a 
restlessness in regard to things that are hidden from 
us; a desire to search into the Divine mysteries ; to 
dwell upon and to speculate as to the knowledge hid 
alone with God; to touch the spirit world and have 
it laid bare to us; to query as to where it is, what it 
is, and what stages we will pass through therein. 
From year to year, from generation to generation, 
these same queries have been pressed with the same 
results. No definite knowledge has ever been vouch- 
safed. The mystery of life and death is most wisely 
hid with God ; and he is the wise man who pursues 
the even tenor of his way, obedient to the law of 
guidance written in his heart, directing him in the 
path of right all along the line of life here, giving him 
too a hope for the future, although no amount of spec- 
ulation can unfold that future. This hope has been 
recently well expressed by our beloved Whittier in 
conversation with a visitor, and reported in these 
words: “ A future life is a moral necessity demanded 
by the incompleteness and unsatisfactoriness of the 
present. Here our highest aspirations and noblest 
ideals are at best but broken fragments. 
The hope and 
yearning for continued existence is inborn and di- 
vinely given. 


They call 
for a fuller realization elsewhere. 


All races partake of it, and reach up- 
ward for a larger and larger life.” 

Theorize as 
we will, we cannot solve the problem of what this 
“larger life” is. 


But here we must rest the matter. 


Let us be content to do well here, 
living up to our highest convictions, and trust to 
what is to follow. In all ages men have dreamed 


dreams, have seen visions; bat these at best are but 





Mott, during a visit to her near the last days of her 
beautiful life. The conversation turned upon the 
spirit world, and the possible intercourse with the 
dear ones gone before, when she said in substance, 
with a most sweet serenity of countenance: “I can 
trust my Heavenly Father; he has led me safely 
through this life, and he will not desert me in the 
next. I have no desire to lift the veil that His wis- 
hom has placed between me and those he has called 
before me.” Sublime faith! How it beautified her 
whole being, and completely silenced all speculation 
as to what might be in store for her beyond the 
grave. And yet her enemies accuse her of want of 
belief in an immortal life! Truly there could not be 
a more false accusation ; for with a reverent trust she 
accepted the words of the Master: “ Fearnot . . for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” 

And multitudes have had, and still have, this 
trust, and have been comforted to the end of time 
here. That incomparable fourteenth chapter of John 
might indeed quiet all unrest by the place it holds 
in the hearts of all trusting believers, summing all up 
in its very beginning, “ Let not your hearts be 
troubled I go to prepare a place for you.” 
Why do we not let it rest here? Why do we go on 
seeking for proof when there is no tangible proof to 
be found? Instead of vain imaginings, let us culti- 
vate a broader faith in God, a deeper trust in His im- 
mensities, that when we become joint heirs with 
Christ, we shall be one with God, knowing all things. 

WOMEN’S EQUALITY IN THE CHURCH. 
THE many signs of the purpose of women to assert 
their claim to an equal place with men, even in the 
churches, cannot have escaped the attention of any 
one. It is evident that in none of the religious bodies, 
—none certainly among the Protestant part of Christ- 


| endom,—are women disposed to rest content as mere 


collectors of money for men to dispense. 


| years. 


| in the work of religion. 


glimpses and prove little, and sometimes add to the | 


unrest, creating an unhealthy desire to penetrate 
where God alone holds the key. 

The need of the world is for a more abiding faith, 
that He who is the Creator and Ruler of all, leaves 
not his work incomplete. A life-long lesson was 


earned from that noble and gifted woman, Lucretia 


| inwardly for the Spirit of Truth. 


Yet the manner in which this claim of equality 
of rights is presented has in it always a certain ele- 
ment which is almost amusing to those who, as 
Friends, are familiar with the position which women 
have taken in this body for more than two bundred 
It was accepted by the Friends from the very 
beginning that no distinction of sex should be made 
It was one of the most re- 
markable particulars in which the courage of the 
early Friends asserted itself, and one of the most re- 
markable evidences that they really had searched 
For when, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the first earnest 
preacher who joined George Fox was a women, 


Elizabeth Hooton, the general temper and disposi- 
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tion of society with regard to the proper status of 
the female half of the human family was indeed 
very far behind what we have since attained to, and 
it must, therefore, be scarcely less than a marvel that 
the activities of women as preachers were accepted 
even by the Friends without protest. For it is true 
enough, that if we are to take the letter of Scripture 
as we find it, and accept the instructions of Paul to 
his several congregations as a divine injunction laid 
upon all people, in all countries, in all times, then it 
is hard to see how women could be otherwise than 
merely attendants upon men. In his first epistle to 
the church at Corinth, Paul explicitly directs: 


“ Let the women keep silence in the churches; for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak; but let them be in sub- 


jection, as also saith the law learn 


And if they would 
ut 


shameful for a woman to speak in the church.” 


any- 


thing, let them ask their own husbands home; for it is 


And in his first epistle to Timothy he says: 


“Let a woman learn 


in quietness, with all subjection 
But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion 
over a man, but to be in quietness.” 


Yet this evidently availed nothing with the early 
Friends, as it has not with their successors. They 
took the natural,—indeed the only rational,—view, 
that Paul’s instructions to the churches which he 
had organized, and his admonitions to his associates 
in Gospel work, were valid simply for the purpose for 
which they were put forth, and that their applica- 
bility to others at other times, was a question to be 
determined as other questions might be. It bas been 
therefore almost two centuries and a half since the 
Friends signified wbat must always be regarded not 
only as a high evidence of their enlightenment, but 
even of their real Christianity, when they recognized 
all the human family as eqnally entitled to regard, 
irrespective of sex, and declined to place the stigma 
of inferiority upon woman. 

To this ground other churches are coming, though 
it be slowly. With the enfranchisement which wo- 
men have obtained by education it is impossibie that 
they should be hereafter kept in 
which is the mark of Oriental life, and 


the subjection 
which even 
Paul, who though a Christian, was still an Oriental, 
found himself approving of. To us the participation 
of women in a}! good works, in the organization of 
our society, in the formation of its discipline, in the 
conduct of its business, and in al] the affairs with 
which it is concerned, has so long been familiar that 
the fact assumes to us a simplicity and naturalness 
like that of the most ordinary phenomenon of nature. 
That a woman should preach is to us, as fit as thata 
man should preach,—no more so, no less. The dis- 
tinction, the discrimination, the degradation, which 
was assumed to be natural two hundred and fifty 


years ago, but which was so completely repudiated | 
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and set aside from the very beginning of the activi- 
ties of the Friends, seems to us now too monstrous to 
be seriously considered. And when, therefore, wo- 
men in other churches begin with more or less timid- 
ity to argue that they ought to have nearly an equal 
right with men, the proceeding, as we have already 
said, strikes us as something so odd and so abnormal, 


that it excites a feeling of amused surprise. 


THE preparation of the deeds, etc., by which the 
Worth property, at Newtown, Pa., is to be conveyed 
to the Trustees of the George School, is substantially 
completed (under the direction of the Land Title and 


| Trust Company, of Philadelphia), and they will be 


executed, we understand, in a few days. A note 
(Eleventh month, 30), from our friend Isaac Eyre, of 
Newtown, Pa., says he has completed the collection 
of the contributions made to secure 123 acres as a 
free site for the school. “‘I am all ready,” he says, 
“with the $21,525 for the purchase of the 123 acres, 


and hope there will now be no further delay.” In 
which hope, also, he has our cordial sympathy. 
BIRTHS. 

SMITH Near Buckmanville, Bucks county, Pa., N } 
month 21, Is9l, to E. Rudolph and Sara WwW. 8S t 4 
daughter, who is named Marion Thirza 

MARRIAGES. 
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JACKSON.—At his mother’s residence, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Eleventh month 20, 1891, William Lower, son of Mary 
H. and the late Francis H. Jackson, and grandson of the late 
William 8. Lower, of Philadelphia. 


KUPP.—On the 26th inst., at Harrisburg, Lydia S., 
Henry Kupp, and daughter of Rachel A. and the 
J. B. Stretch, formerly of Salem, N. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE MEETING AT SEAVILLE, N. J.—There has often come 
to my mind the remembrance of a visit last Eighth month 
to Seaville, N. J., situated near the Atlantic Coast, and with 
it the thought of giving some information to Friends who 
may not know of the meeting-house there (which is within 
the limits of Salem Quarter) through the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, but have delayed until this late season. 
The meeting was appointed for First-day morning, and by 


kind invitation I had gone the previous day to the home of 


Mark and Emma Baner, at Ocean City, who kindly took me 
to the meeting, a distance of ten miles, part of our ride on 
the beach. We arrived early and were the first; my faith 
waned, the query arising, Why should they come to this 
unpretending deserted house’? the people of the vicinity 
mostly belonging to the Methodists and other religious 
societies. But they commenced coming on foot and in 
wagons, until the house was filled; every available seat 
was occupied, and some stood at the doors and windows. 
There was a sense of humbling for the lack of faith, but 
the Father did not forsake, and we had a precious meeting. 
Whole benches of boys and young men, not accustomed to 
our quiet ways, sat with the greatest decorum and attention, 
and when the meeting closed, the people gathered around 
asking, “when will you come again? We are so glad 
when the Friends have a meeting.” 

There are occasional appointments there, and I have 
often since wished that some concerned Friends would feel 
drawn that way; this is the reason for writing. We went 
home with Mark’s brother Benjamin and wife,—he the 
only member residing in that vicinity, and after rest and 
refreshment, returned with Friends to Ocean City, very 
thankful for the opportunity which had been afforded, and 
the proffered kindness. i 2. P. 


Germantown, Pa. 


DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING.—This was held 
at Quaker Street, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Eleventh 
month. The meeting of ministers and elders, held on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, was smaller than usual, as most of our 
visiting Friends did not reach here in time for this meet- 
ing, but those gathered felt the flow of Divine love, and 
that the few words spoken were owned and blessed. 

On First-day morning our visiting Friends gathered 
with us at 10 o'clock to attend the First-day school, nearly 
all joining in the exercises of the adult class, the lesson for 
the day being one of unusual interest. Soon after 11 
o'clock the voice of prayer covered the meeting with deep 
solemnity, and Robert S. Haviland arose, with these words 
of Paul to Timothy: ‘Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy.” He speke at some length of our trust in 
earthly things, showing us also that riches may consist in 
other than this world’s goods. A man may be rich in 
knowledge and wisdom, rich in friends, rich in the enjoy- 
ment of home life, rich in all good gifts our Father has 
given us so richly to enjoy, but we must be “ ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate,”—not only rich in good 
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works, but having felt the thrill of the Father’s love and 

| blessing to permeate our own souls. Dumb lips must be 

| opened that others too may be called to a like blessed ex- 
perience. John Stringham followed, the leading thought 
being that we are not to look backward with doubt and 
discouragement over our past experiences, but press for- 
ward to a larger and fuller Christian experience. When 
he closed, David I. Putman (the minister of the Christian 
church, who with his congregation gave up their service at 
the same hour and came to ours), spoke in a very kindly 
way, expressing great unity with what he had heard, and 
thankfulness that sectarian barriers were fallingaway. In 
the evening our friends, R. 8. Haviland and John String- 
ham were invited to be present at the services at the Chris- 
tian church, which invitation they accepted, and each min- 
istered acce ptably to quite a large audience. 

On Second-day morning, an hour before meeting, a com- 
mittee meeting was held to discuss proposed changes of 
Discipline. There was much freedom of expression, and a 
good degree of unity. 

In the morning meeting stirring testimonies were borne 
by both of our visiting friends, and all felt it to be a pre- 
cious season ; our hearts went out ip love and gratitude to 
the dear Father for the gospel labors of his dedicated ones, 


and for the sweet social commingling 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING.—This was held at Mid- 


dletown (Langhorne) on the 26th instant, and was very 
. 


largely attended by Friends and others. It being a national 
holiday, many business people embraced the opportunity to 
attend the meeting Allen Fliteraft spoke first, and at 
length. Owing to the late arrival of many, by the time he 
closed the house was full, and the meeting had become fairly 
settled. Excellent short sermons followed, from Matilda E, 
Janney and Joseph Powell. The first meeting did not hold 
as long as usual Before the partitions were closed John 
Wildman announced a number of meetings to be attended by 
Joseph Powell, commencing at Buckingham Monthly Meet- 
ing on the 7th of Twelfth month, and continuing through 
that week. 

The usual queries were answered; the other business 
transacted was the re-appointment of Mark P. Rich for 
clerk, and appointment of Joseph John Watson as assistant. 
Joseph Powell was the only Friend present with a minute. 
The meeting closed very satisfactorily. E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE NEw CORNELL LIBRARY.—We have already printed 
Dr. Magill’s interesting account of the exercises at the 
opening of the new library of Cornell University: the 
paragraph following, from the New York Independent, gives 
some further descriptive details : 

“The new library is the most complete building of its 
sort connected with any American university, or, perhaps 
any university in the world. Its cost was $300,000, al- 
most wholly paid by Mr. Henry W. Sage, although it does 
not bear his name, but is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
McGraw Fisk. Whata visitor is especially struck by is 
not so much the admirable and loving construction, the 
spacious and well-appointed reading room, allowing free 
access to selected books about the walls, nor the perfection 
of the ‘stacks,’ nor even the wonderfully complete histori- 
cal library presented by President Andrew D. White, 
but rather the ‘seminary’ rooms, for the German Seminar 
is now fully naturalized. Otf from the White Historical 
Library are the seminary rooms for history; one for 
European and another for American history. Each room 

| has its special library about the walls, with long tables and 
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conveniences for each student to keep his papers ; and there 
professors and selected students meet for special investiga- 
tion together. In other parts of the building a dozen 
other seminary rooms are provided, similarly appointed. 
the largest of which is that devoted to political economy. 
The introduction of the seminary system into our universi- 
ties is due to Johns Hopkins University and marks a new 
era in American education. 
of original investigation and of the earning of the degree 


It is the necessary condition 
of doctor of philosophy.” 


MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ASssocIATION.—“ The Col- 
lege Association of the Middle States and Maryland,” held 
its annual meeting at Cornell University on Sixth- and 
Seventh-days, the 27th 28th of Eleventh 


There was a very large attendance, most of the principal 


and month. 


colleges in these States being represented. Various sub- 
jects of great interest to the colleges were considered ; the 
most prominent thought running through the various dis- 
cussions had reference to the proper relations of colleges 
and universities, and the best means of bringing the ad- 
vantages of both within the reach of the greatest number. 
In the discussions, as was natural, the various aspects of 

University Extension,”’ so-called, claimed full considera- 
tion. 

There were three sessions on Sixth-day, and one on 
Seventh-day morning. In the evening session of Sixth- 
day, the President of the Association, President D. C. Gilman 
of the Johns Hopkins University, delivered an able and 
comprehensive address on the subject: “Is it worth while 
to uphold any longer the idea of Liberal Education?” It 
was an address well calculated to harmonize all conflicting 
views, and he surely left no doubt in the minds of any of 
his hearers as tothe great value of an education such as is 
characterized by the term “ liberal,’ without depreciating, 
in the least, the great importance of scientific and techni- 
cal education. 

At the close of its sessions the Association adjourned to 
meet at the same time next year at Swarthmore College. 

This Association originated in Pennsylvania a few years 
ago, and was afterwards extended to include the 
Middle States and Maryland. Swarthmore was represented 
at this meeting by the President and four of the Profes- 
sors,and President De Garmo was made one of the vice- 
presidents for next year. Since this Association was formed 
others of a similar character have followed it, in the South- 
ern and in the Western States. We have reason to hope 
that an important advance in the colleges of this country 
will be the result. EDWARD H. MAGILL, 


other 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Some progress is being made at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (this city) in opening its instruction to women stu- 
dents. Under the terms of the Bloomfield Moore bequests, 
made some years ago, six perpetual fellowships for women 
were established in the post-graduate course in medicine 
Since that time 
twenty-six women have enjoyed the privilege. Among 
those enjoying it at presentis Dr. Ruth Lathrop, who is a 
graduate of the Woman's Medical College. Dr. Lathrop is 
taking a special course in biology, working especially un- 
der Dr. Harrison Allen, Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology. At present in the University five depart- 
ments are open to women. In the College Department 
women are working in three courses, chiefly as special stu- 
The 
post-graduate 


for those teaching or desirous of so doing. 


dents, in the courses in music, biology, and science. 
auxiliary course in medicine, which is a 
course, also the post-graduate course in the Department of 
Philosophy, which is a preparatory course for the degree of 


| 


Ph. D., are also open to women on the same terms as men. 

A short time ago Jas. M. Bennett gave a building to the 
University for the purpose of establishing a dormitory and 
college for post-graduate work for women. This will be 
similar to the English establishment at Girton and Newn- 
ham, with this difference, the University will confer de- 
grees on graduates. J. M. Bennett also endowed two fel- 
lowships. This establishment will be opened in a short 
time, but first a sufficient number of fellowships must be 
endowed at a cost of $7,500 each. 


WESTTOWN ScHOOL.—At its opening, in Ninth month, 
Westtown Friends’ School (O.) had an enrollment (includ- 
ing 16 day scholars), of 228,—125 boys and 103 girls. Zebe- 
dee and Anna P. Haines, of West Grove, Pa., assumed the 
duties of Superintendent and Matron, in place of Jonathan 
G. and Susanna R. Williams, who had successfully superin- 
Rachel 


R. Williams, book-keeper, gave place at the same time to 


tended the affairs of the institution for ten years. 
T. Harvey Haines. Several changes occurred in the teach- 
ing force. Ann Sharpless, who was absent last year, re- 
sumed her former place. Miriam Elfreth, having obtained 
leave of absence for a year, is spending the time in Europ: 
to further qualify herself as teacher of modern languages. 
During her absence, the German classes are under the care 
of Wm. F. Wickersham. He in turn is released for this 
work Harry Alger, of Newport, R. L, 
Haverford College. Lucinda Lake having resigned her po- 


by a graduate of 
sition as teacher of grammar and elocution, the 
was filled by the appointment of Eloise Hafford, of New 
England. 


vacancy 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—A number of changes took 
place at Haverford College, at the opening of the school 
Am- 


year. Joseph O. Thompson, Ph. D., a graduate of 


herst College, 1884, and now just returned from Germany, 
where he studied physics at Strasburg, was made instructo1 
in physics in place of Dr. Henry Crew, who was granted a 
two years’ leave of absence to pursue scientific research at 
the Lick Observatory, California, he having been invited 
by the director of the observatory to use the instruments 
there. 
determine the motion of the solar system through space. 
Ernest William Brown, A. M., was made instructor in ap- 
plied mathematics. This is an additional appointment, 
made necessary by the growth of the mathematical de- 
partment. He is an A. B. and A. M. of (ambridge, Eng- 
land, and has held for several years the fellowship of 
mathematics in Christ College, Cambridge. George A. Bar- 
ton, Ph. D., (Haverford ’82, Harvard '90). will take some 
of the work vacated by Prof. J. Rendel Harris Bible 
languages. L. E. Bickford, A. B., (Middletown), has been 
made assistant in the gymnasium and in the department of 
English literature; and William H. Collins, 8S. B., (Haver- 
ford), assistant in the astronomical observatory. 


Dr. Crew expects to work with a spectroscupe to 


in 


With the close of the fall 
thought itself 
To what purpose is the large expenditure of 


WHAT “* ATHLETICS ’”’?- 
season of College Athletics a single 


OF 
forces 
upon 
money, the enthusiasm of institutions themselves, and we 


us. 


may say of the surrounding communities, so freely devoted ? 
Is it that the proper physical development of the great 
mass of students may be carefully promoted? And 
cially is it treat every available resource may be utilized to 
strengthen the more feeble? The term Physical Culture in 


espe- 


this sense during the “ Foot ball season’? has become a 
misnomer. 
the importance of training to the highest degree the skill, 


endurance, and physique of eleven of the best developed 


The one thought pressed upon our attention is 
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men the Institution cancommand. Training tables, sup- 
plied with food best suited to cater to these needs, are pro- 
vided at the expense of others. The body of students are 
expected, by direct tax, or by their patronage at the games, 
to furnish the money requirements of this small part of 
their number. The moral aspect of the question is not a 
subject of reflection here. It is the simple thought that in 
this modern tendency we have a thorough exemplification 
in all its selfishness, of the principle of “ The survival of the 
fittest.” The weak may go to the wall. “The honor of our 
College’ demands absolute concentration of resources upon 
the few already best gifted in prowess and power of muscle. 

Let us ask ourselves as we read of the vast crowds pres- 
ent at one of these games, the money involved in the 
betting upon the issue, the sums expended in the prepara- 
tion, what these sums would do towards facilitating the 
sound physical education of the mass of students, who 
under the present conditions, are practically left to their 
own resources ? Ss. 


For Friends’ lotelligencer and Journal 
SWARTHMORE OBSERVATORY NOTES. 


Dr. HuaGarns, in his address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, thus speaks of Professor 
Pickering’s discovery of Spectroscopic Doubles : 

* The K line in the photographs of Mizar, taken at the 
Harvard College Observatory, was found to be double at 
intervals of 52 days. The spectrum was therefore not due 
to a single source of light, but to the combined effect of 
two stars moving periodically in opposite directions in the 
line of sight. The telescope would never have revealed 
to us double stars of thisorder. In the case of Beta Auriga 
the greatest angular separation of the stars as seen from 
the earth would be 1-200 part of a second of arc, and there- 
fore very far too small for the highest powers of the largest 
telescope, as an object glass of about 80 feet in diameter 
would be needed to resolve this binary star. The spectro- 
scope, Which takes no note of distance, magnifies, so to 
speak, this minute angular separation 4000 times; in other 
words, the doubling of the lines amounts to the easily 
measurable quantity of 20 seconds of arc.’ Dr. Gill says 
of Beta Aurige, that “the examination of a number of pho- 
tograpbs of the spectrum of this star, taken both at Har- 
vard College Observatory and at Potsdam, showed that 
certain lines doubled themselves every two days, becoming 
single in the intermediate days Measures and discussion 
of a number of these photographs have shown that the 
doubling of the lines is perfectly accounted for by a suppo- 
sition of two suns revolving round each other in a period 
of four days, each moving at the velocity of about 70 miles 
a second in its orbit. 

“ Thus by means of their spectra we are in a position to 
watch and to measure the relative motions of two objects 
that we can never see apart; nay, more, we can determine 
not only their period of revolution, but also the velocity of 
their motions in their orbits. Now, if we know the time 
that a body takes to complete its revolution, and the ve- 
locity at which it moves, clearly we know the dimensions 
of its orbit, and if we know the dimensions of an orbit we 
know what attractive force is necessary to compel the body 
to keep in that orbit, and thus we are able to weigh these 
bodies. The components of Beta Aurige are two suns, which 
revolve about each other in four days 


; they are only be- 
tween 7 and 8 millions of miles 


or one-twelfth of our dis- 
tance from the sun) apart, and if they are of equal weight 
they each weigh rather over double the weight of our sun.” 


THE observations undertaken in concert at Berlin, 


Potsdam, and Prague for investigation of the fluctuations 
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of apparent latitude have been continued for more than 
two years at the first and third stations, the results of 
which show the existence of a fluctuation of about 0’’.5 in 


amplitude and a period of one year, though the ultimate 
cause has yet to be assigned. 


THE total number of minor planets yet discovered is 321 


WEATHER REPORT 
Mean barometer, 


FOR ELEVENTH MONTH.- 


30.122 
Highest barometer during the month, (19th), 30.723 
Lowest barometer during the month, (23d), 29.491 
Mean temperature, 41.0 
Highest,temperature during the month, (10th), 66.8 
Lowest temperature during the month, (30th), 13.2 


Total precipitation, 1.62 inches. 

Number of clear days, 14. 

Number of fair days, 6. 

Number of cloudy days, 10. 

Clouds interfered with the view of the eclipse on the 15th 

On the 17th the thermometer fell 11 
hour, and in two hours it had fallen 19°. 


in less than a half 


Swarthmore College Observatory. 
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FRIENDS’ LIBRARY (PHILADELPHIA) 
REPORT. 
THE report of the Friends’ Library Association, (Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Philadelphia), submitted at the annual 
meeting in Tenth month, has been printed. 
following details of general interest : 


It contains the 


The additions to the general library during the year 
were 163 volumes, making a total now (including the Caleb 
Clothier Memorial collection) of 11,773. The receipts of 
money for the year (including balance on hand at the be- 
ginning, $108.23), of $761.15. The expenditures were: 
Salary of librarian, 3300; re-cataloguing books, ete., $50; 
new books, $254.35; insurance and other expenses, $111.57, 
making a total of 
$44.93. 

“In of the growing interest in Friends’ 
books, the committee feel it would be desirable to have a 
complete collection. Any donation of such works, not 
duplicates of those we possess, or a special contribution for 
procuring the same, 


$716.22, and leaving a net balance of 


consequence 


would be duly appreciated. 

“The Caleb Clothier Memorial Library still continues a 
valuable adjunct to our Library, and is particularly useful 
to the teachers and pupils in our schools. It has 
no additions this year. 


received 


representing 532 individuals, 
taken out 2,977 books during the year. 


“1,485 borrowers, have 

“The Library is now open every week day from 2 to 5 
in the afternoon, and on Seventh-days from 10a. m. to 5 
p. m., and from 7 to 9 p the week. 
On Fourth days there is a morning opening from 11.15 a. m. 
to 12 m.; and on monthly meeting days one-half hour after 
meeting, or not latertban 6 o'clock, to accommodate Friends 
attending meeting.” 


m. on this evening of 


Wat we read, is a matter of importance as a 
means of character-training. How we read, is a mat- 
ter of hardly less importance in the same direction. 
A man may read so carelessly or so superficially as 
to get little harm from bad books, and little gain 
from good ones. And, as a matter of fact, it is only 
now and then that any person so reads as to get the 
good he ought to get from the best reading. While 
having a care as to what you read, do not forget to 
consider how you read.—S. S. Times. 
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FRIENDS’ 


ASPIRATION. 


I Lona for the perfect completeness, 
The tender, ineffable sweetness 
Of a life that is purer than this. 
I long for the sacred emotion, 
The spirit’s upsoaring devotion, 
That reaches a heaven of bliss. 


Oh, where is the true inspiration 

That breathes through the heart's adoration 
The life of a Presence divine, 

Which can hold me to all that is purest, 

And strengthen in all that is surest 


This soul and this purpose of mine? 


Is it most through the glory of nature 
The Creator uplifted the 
To the v 


Or is it through love 


creature 
Truth ? 
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My wealth, my wisdom, bric-a- 

But was I kind Had I a tenc 

That gave, for love's sake than the 
Was I such partner of another's care 


more tenth 


As friends and kin and neighbors ill could spare 
Better than granite shaft reared over me, 

That mourning tears should my memor 

And for reminder, better than my 


The thought of some good deed 


grave, 
I free] 
Best, without shining in a far-starred fan 


To be a sweet, familiar, household name 


M. Phelps Dawson, in the 
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SING, LITTLE BIRD. 


As through the forest, disarrayed, 
3v chill November, late I strayed, 
A lonely minstrel of the wood 
Was singing to the solitude 
I loved thy music, thus I said, 
When o’er thy perch the leaves were spread ; 
Sweet was thy song, but sweeter now 
Thy carol on the leafless bough. 

Sing, little bird ! thy note shall cheer 


The 


sadness of the dying year. 


When violets pranked the turf with blue 


And morning filled the vith dew 
Thy slender y 
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THE WAR INCUBUS OF EUROPE. 

eacemaker (Philadelphia) for. Eleventh month, 
publishes the following very interesting letter from Simon 
W. Hanauer, a Vice-President of the Peace Society. It is 
dated at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, and proceeds as 
below. —Eps.] 

The writer’s article, “ Europe’s Decline,” which 
appeared in the June and July numbers of the Peace- 
maker, has been copied by various German journals 
of note, among which the Hamburg Correspondent, 
one of the prominent newspapers of Germany ; the 
editor furthermore says he is desirous of additional 
articles on this question. The Frankfurter Gazette, 
and the Hanover Courier, both first-class German 
journals, have devoted long editorials to the late pro- 
ceedings of the International Peace and Liberty 
League meeting at Paris, and, though they doubt the 
early success of the movement, they approve of it in 
principle, objecting, however, to some of the pro- 
posed measures, viz: the neutralization of Alsace, 
and the impracticability of disarming, in view of the 
constantly increasing armiments of Russia and 
France. Both points are well taken; yet it seems 
strange that the Germans should feel uncomfortably 
surprised by the announcement of the Frankfurter 
Gazette that, at the next session of the German Par- 
liament, new demands for increased armaments 
would be made by their government. This news 
item ran through the press a few weeks ago, and was 
generally doubted or denied, many holding “ that 
the zenith of armaments and the tax-paying capacity 
of the country had been reached, consequently the 
government could not intend to create further bur- 
dens for the people.” 

This opinion conclusively shows how short- 
sighted the journalists aud people of Europe are. 
Under the present existing state of feeling between 
the Continental Powers, there can be no more cessa- 
tion in the continual increase of preparations for war, 
than in the case of individuals who are addicted to 
the habit of morphine injections; both must be con- 
tinuously and steadily increased, until the crisis or 
dissolution takes place. 

The military powers of E1rope have, for years 
past, held annual mancivres to accustom offi:ers 
and men to war practice. At firat, only two brigades 
of regulars were called out for a few weeks’ service to 
practice against each other—sham battles. Lateron, 
divisions were put in requisition for this purpose ; 
then, still later, one army corps manceuvred against 
each other. But now—when events are approaching 
a climax—whole armies, including some of the reserves 
and militia, are operating to become proficient in the 
real game of war, now close at hand. According to 
late announcements in Paris papers, this autumn, the 
first manceuvre will be held between four French 
army corps and two divisions of cavalry (about 150,- 
000 soldiers) and a supposed enemy holding a fortified 
position defended by a smaller army. 
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Russia is constantly augmenting its already im- 
mense force along its western frontier. Poland is one 
large armed camp. And, in face of these open, well 
known facts, the German press and people wonder 
at—and are unwilling to believe—the reports about 
further levies of men and money for additional arma- 
ments, which must imperatively be raised, as walls 
against the threatening rising of the war inundation 
on both sides of Germany. 

The official report of last year’s German budget 


| shows that the expenditures, for army and navy pur- 


poses, exceed the estimates by 16 000,000 of marks. 
The deficit of last year’s Italian buiget, which was 
calculated to amount to 60,000,000 francs, has ex- 
ceeded that estimate by 30,000,000 more; total defi- 
ciency, 90,000,000. 

All the Continental States of Europe are increas- 


| ing, year by year, the rate of taxation, and are con- 


stantly adding to the list of taxables. The earnings 
of the workingmen and the incomes of the farmers, 


| manufacturers, and tradesmen are growing constantly 
| less; their poverty and dissatisfaction are growing 


| commensurately greater. 


Add to this, the heavy 
losses to European capital and industry by the com- 
mercial and monetary crisis in the South American 


| States (Argentine, Brazil, Chile, etc.) and in Portugal, 
| the disastrous shrinkage in all classes of government 
| and railroad bonds and all sorts of shares of indus- 


trial stock companies ; the depression in manufactur- 
ing and export trade, produced by above-named 
crisis and the raised import duties of America and 
Rassia ; furthermore, this year’s bad crops, and con- 
sequent unusually high prices of provisions, and you 
have a deplorable, but real, picture of the economic 
state of Continental Europe. 

Some of the governments are trying to improve 
the state of affairs by forming a Commercial Defen- 
sive Customs League, to counteract the detrimental 
shutting-out policy of American, Russian, and French 
customs legislation, but these efforts are a weak and 
useless attempt to affect a cure by employing a salve, 
whereas the cause of the disease lies in the scrofu- 
lous condition of the blood. It is only when the 
people of Europe are brought to a true sense of their 
ailment and its irrepressible consequence, that a 
change for the better can occur. As long as the po- 
litical system is charged with international jealousies, 
hatred, revenge, and greed of conquest, there can be 
no improvement; on the contrary, the longer this 
condition continues, the more corrupted the system 
will become, till finally the collapse does come. 

Here and there, you can hear a warning note of 
danger, in the public press ; but, as a rule, the leaders 
of public opinion, in Europe, and the people them- 
selves are loath to face the rigid examination of their 
case ; though instinctively feeling the approach of the 
catastrophe, they, ostrich-like, hide their heads; in 
other words, they ignore palpable facts, smother rea- 


| son, and persuade themselves to believe that “ things 


French papers report, with great eclat, that by the | 


indefatigable efforts of their great war minister, 
France is now able to put 5,000,000 of armed soldiers 
in the field, instead of 4,100,000 as under the former 
recruiting law. 


| 
| 


will come out all right; true, they are bad, but that 
is a good reason why everybody should abstain from 
making them worse.” Experience will prove, ere 
long, that this fatalistic “ Kismet” argument will not 
act as a safety valve to prevent the coming explosion. 
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When that has taken place, then there will be a 
transformation scene on the world’s theatre ; Europe 
will disappear in the dark background, and America, 
“the bright genius of light,” will rise majestically 
and illuminate the view. 


SMALL, SWEET COURTESIES. 
“Tr was only a glad good-morning, as she passed along the 
way, 
But it spread the morning glory over the livelong day.” 

The words of the little poem came forcibly to my 
mind as I stood talking one summer day, with a 
quaint Scotch neighbor over her bit of a garden. A 
blithe-faced young girl came tripping by, pausing to 
give with the morning greeting a smile as cheery 
as the sunshine. “ Bless her bonny face,” said the 
old Scotch woman, looking fondly after her; “it’s a 
gude sicht for sair e’en. It aye heartens me up for 
the day.” 

We have all known people whose coming into the 
room was like a burst of sunlight; there was some- 
thing so cheering and inspiring in their very pres- 
ence; others, too, we have known, whose faces were 
like a thunder-cloud, full of smoldering gloom, low- 
ering and dark with discontent and sullenness. We 
do not often stop to think how much of ourselves we 
carry in our faces and manners, or the subtle influ- 
ence we exert on those around us. Even strangers, 


the people we pass on the street or meet in the cars, | 


or transiently in places of business, are affected by 
our atmosphere as we by theirs, and “so the whole 
round earth is bound around by chains of sympathy” 
—a sympathy all the more pervading that it is often 
unconscious and unexpressed. A brief glance, a 
smile, a gesture, will haunt the memory, and weave 
asubtle spell long after the one bestowing it has 
passed out of our sight, perhaps out of our life; and 
the least touch upon the electric chain, by which we 
are all bound together in a common humanity, may 
have as far-reaching an influence as the tiny pebble 
that ripples the water into ever-increasing circles. 

It is not always those most free from care and 
trouble who wear the sunniest face; oftentimes it is 
“the serenity of conquered sorrow” which lights 
the eye and lends its sweetness to the patient mouth, 
and the gentle speech, and it is such as these that 
must move our admiration and our sympathy. Our 
petty worries fade away under their bright smile, 
and we are ashamed to let discontent or ill nature 
sway us. 

“T want to thank you here and now for the good 
you did me years ago,” said one woman to another, 
recently, in the midst of a cozy talk. 
pose you ever dreamed of it, but you were a living 
example to me, when we boarded together. I had 


got into a bad habit of retiring into myself and giv- | 


ing short answers when I came home tired and out 
of tune, and I was very apt to be that way. I 
couldn’t see why I should make myself agreeable 
when I didn’t feel like it, and I was determined not 
to be drawn out of my shell. In fact, I was fast be- 
coming sour and crabbed when you came. Your 
bright way of speaking, and your pleasant smile for 
all, were a revelation to me. They made me ashamed 
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| gain to one’s self is simply loss to another. 


| from thieving; 





“T don’t sup- | 


of my selfishness, and I began to try and take an 
interest in other people. I soon found that I felt the 
better for it, and it wasn’t such a task to be agreeable. 
So you see what an influence you had without know- 
ing it.” 

“T am so glad to have you tell me that,” said the 
other, with tears in her eyes. “That was such a 
hard trial time tome. I was under a terrible strain 
through my sister’s long and painful sickness, and it 
was a constant effort for me to seem cheerful. I used 
often to feel afraid that I had been cross or impa- 
tient, or appeared indifferent to others. It is a relief 
to know that I did not make others unhappy through 
my distress and anxiety.” 

“ We could have forgiven you if you had; but it 
was your brave cheerfulness that made me the more 
ashamed,” returned herfriend. “And I am sure that 
others felt the same.”— Boston Traveller. 


THE IMMORALITY OF GAMBLING. 
At the Conference of the Northumberland and Dar- 
ham Uaitarian Association, at Newcastle, Eagland, 
the following passages from a letter from Dr. James 
Martineau were read : 
Gambling, I suppose, has its inner source in the 


| competitive passion, or love of superiority, with the 
| addition, distinguishing it from chess or cricket, of 


the love of gain. Tne former is irreproachable, where 
both parties wish to settle their relation by a trial of 
skill. The latter is always mean and base, where the 
The con- 
sent of that other, no doubt, distinguishes] the act 
but when you remember that he 
would not have consented, except in the hope of 
making you a loser, the whole bargain assumes an 
igaoble character. Taen in the rational estimate of 


| consequences, the practice of gambling surely has no 


léss demerit. The momentthe simple excitement of 


| competition of skill becomes insufficient without the 


money stake, the taint of moral character, the con- 


| tented ga n at others’ expense, has set in; and that 
| the stake is 21. instead of £20 makes no more moral 
| difference than there is between a theft of 2d. and a 


theft of £20. The mischiefs, of course, increase enor- 
mously with high play. But the immorality does not 
wait to begin with the swollen amount,jso as to be a 
mere question of degree. 

There are many cases of morals, no doubt, where 


the division between right and wrong lies somewhere 
| along a line of degree—for example, in the ethics of 
|} appetite. 


Bit this is always where;the primitive im- 
pulse has itself a blameless beginning and defined 
function beyond which excess sets in and runs into 
ever deeper guilt. In gambling,the initial principle— 
gain by another’s loss—is vicious and vitiating. 

Even in the cases where the entrance upon wrong 
is at a point of degree, as in eating and drinking, it 
may become a duty to refrain from an innocent meas- 


| ure of indulgence, if, by doing so, companions infirm 


of will are likely to be saved from excess. I am not 
bound to use all my permissible liberty ; I am bound 
to forgo any portion of it which may be hartful to 
others. Gambling deals principally with cases not of 
competitive skill, but of incalculable contingency 
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where the composition of determining agencies defies 
all foresight. To fasten one’s interest and curiosity 
upon this order of events is to school one’s self in all 
that is weak and contemptible in character, and to 
live by guess-work. 

Strength of character consists mainly in two 
things,—inwardly in self-control, outwardly in deal- 
ing only with clear lines of cause and effect, and re- 
fusing in matters of conduct to meddle with the 
sphere of indeterminable events otherwise than to 
allow for its presence and submit to its issues. Fora 
man who lives by this rule, the range of voluntary 
power is always on the increase, and there is no waste 
of energy, while there is a minimum of disappointed 
expectation. 

The habit of excitement upon chances alternating 
with mortification at their rebuffs grows by what it 
feeds on, and rapidly passes into moral ruin. There 
is no dry rot that spreads so fast from the smallest 
speck upon the character. I do not forget the nu- 
merous instances in which the tendency to such ex- 
treme conseqences has been arrested, especially in 
public men, by considerations of prudence or ambi- 
tion. Yet the hurt is not that of a surgical cut into 
healthy flesh that may be honestly made good with 
only a recording mark, but that of an inward canker, 
deep lurking still, though all may be skinned over 
and look fair. On these grounds, I think that the 
public sentiment against gambling, whatever its ori- 
gin may be, is fally jastified by ethical and rational 


modes of estimation. I am aware that they are of a 


kind little likely to speak persuasively to the mind 
of this sensational age. 


A TENNESSEE WOMAN’S COMMENT. 


[THE Woman's Journal hasan article signed by A. S. B. 
Alice Stone Blackwell), in which she says that a lady ig 
Tennessee has sent tothe Equal Suffrage Fair, Boston, two 
7 


vases carved from the wood of the old 


Andrew Jackson, in 


church built by 
1823, on his plantation, the “ Hermit- 
age,’ near Nashville, and that the 
them, addsa number of commentsand views, some of which 


she,(A. S. B The 


Tennessee Woman says 


writer, in forwarding 
cannot resist the temptation to print. 


The great question of equal human rights has not 
as yet disturbed the brains of the majority of our 
women. They are still dreaming. As Frances 
Willard says of many women’s minds, they are filled 
with “ an insipid brain-soup, where a few lumps of 
thought swim in a watery gravy of dreams.” Many 
ofthem sit patiently and listen to lectures (by men) 
in regard to their duties, their privileges, their re- 
sp nsibilities as home-keepers, aud particularly their 
duties as wives; but they do not have an opportunity 
to listen to lectures (by mea) on the husbands’ duties, 
responsibilities, and privileges as husbands. This is 
all wrong, and will never be corrected until enough 
of our good, brave, broad-minded men unite their 
efforts and savy: “We want our wives to be equal 
partners with us from the altar to the grave.” 

Our Southern women have not 
their position in the church. 


yet found out 
It is only among those 
where the Woman's Journal goes and is read, that yoa 
find enthusiastic and persistent converts and workers 
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for the uplifting of womanhood. For instance: In 
the next to the largest of our Methodist churches, 
some time ago, a minister was conducting a revival 
service, and asked all the “ brethren” for their ex- 
perience. Five or six old, gray headed men, on the 
shady side of sixty, responded, each in bis turn. Then 
the minister said, “Is not there another brother?” 
but no other brother responded, as the “ brethren” 
were exhausted; for it looked like a W. C. T. U. 
meeting, so few men were scattered among a church- 
fulof women. Finally, in his despair, the minister 
said, “Isn’t there anybody ?” “ Anybody ” included 
the women, but not a woman noticed it, so accus- 
tomed are they to being ignored, except on occasions 
of giving. Then it is “ brethren and sisters,” and the 
last mentioned have just as much right in that line 
as the brethren; and they squeeze every penny out 
of their children’s pockets (that is all right) they 
cajole and manage their husbands into giving, and 
the ministers think it was their “ brothers’’’ own 
spontaneous, masculine idea. “ Tney wash dishes at 
and hand over the 
money they raise tothe brethren, to be disposed of 


socials and cushion the pews,” 


judiciously sut in one of ourchurches we have a 
little cloud rising now, on that last question, and I 
do hope the women workers will be firm, and Jet the 
brethren consult them. The Methodist women in 
the South could bring every minister to his sense of 
duty and justice 


in thirty-six hours. Let all the 


women stay away from church two Sandays, and 
whom would the minister have for bis congregation 
the third Sunday? Empty 


the ministers 


benches. By that time 
would recognize the sisters as equal to 
the brethrea on all occasions, and would entirely 
forget that 

‘A woman's counsel 


And mad 

In Na niuister (Baptist) 
whom I have heard publicly in jorse the individual- 
ity of woman. 


brought us first to woe, 
herman his paradise forego 


iVille there is DULY obe 


We have several who are opposed to 
equal rights, 


THE BONNET-BIRD SACRIFICE. 
We are told that Lord Tennyson is President of a 
society of which the Princess Christina is secretary, 
called the Selborne Society. Its object is to preserve 
animals, wild birds, and plants from unnecessary de- 
struction ; to discourage the wearing and use for or- 
nament of birds and their plumage, excepting in case 
of ostriches, which are reared for their featbera, and 
especially to prevent shooting and trapping of birds 
by dealers in plumage and skins. In one little leaflet 
headed “* Don’t,” issued by this society, we are re- 
minded that everybody who wears a bird contributes 
to the yearly sacrifice of thirty or forty millions of 
humming birds, suu-birds, orioles, robins, sea gulls, 
etc. Another leaflet is devoted to the cruelty of 
wearing ospreys. They come from the egrets and 
the smaller sort of heron in the spring and breeding 
season. The old birds are deliberately killed while 
feeding their youny, which are thus left to starve in 
their nests by hundredsin order that these aigrettes 


may be supplied to the fashionable world.— Exchange. 
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